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Notes. 


THE SECOND FOLIO OF THE SHAKE. 
SPEARE PLAYS, 1632. 
MiLtTon’s EPITAPH. 

(See 11 8. vii. 227, 456.) 

On 24 July I received (through Mr. Frank 
Burgoyne) from the magnificent New York 
Public Library, Astor, Lennox, and Tilden 
Foundations, the following letter, signed 

‘* Wilberforce Eames ” :— 

‘** Replying to your letter of July 4th enquiring 
about the reading of the fourth line of Milton’s 
Epitaph to Shakespeare on p. 5 of the Second 
Folio of Shakespeare, 1632, I would say that I 
have examined the eight copies [of the Second 
Folio] belonging to this library, and find the 
corrected ‘ Starre-ypointed’ in only one of the 
eight, being in the copy marked by Mr. Lennox 
A—1, with the imprint Tho. Cotes, for Robert Allot. 
The seven other copies have the incorrect form 
‘ Starre-ypointing.’ The leaf containing the cor- 
rected line seems to me to have been inserted in 
place of a cancelled leaf, as the paper is somewhat 
thicker. Although the typographical ornament 
at the head is the same, the ornamental initial 
letters are different.” 





Then follows the list of copies of the Second 
Folio in the Library, which are, in addition 
to the A-1 copy already mentioned, 

A-2. Tho. Cotes for Robert Allot. 

B. Tho. Cotes for Robert Allot. 

Cc. Tho. Cotes for Robert Allot. 

D. Tho. Cotes for William Aspley. 

E. Tho. Cotes for John Smethwick. 

F. Tho. Cotes for Richard Hawkins. 

Astor. Tho. Cotes for Robert Allot. 

The New York Public Library seems, there- 
fore, to possess all the known editions of the 
1632 Second Folio of the Shakespeare plays, 
excepting only the one with the imprint 
“Tho. Cotes for Richard Meighen.”’ 

In the British Museum there are three 
copies only, all of which bear the imprint 
“Tho. Cotes for Robert Allot.”’ 

In my own library, which contains so 
many special copies of books with engravings 
printed upside down in order to afford reve- 
lations, there is only one copy of the Second 
Folio, viz., that with the imprint ‘“ Tho. 
Cotes for William Aspley.’ But into this 
copy has been inserted the special leaf upon 
thicker paper, as described in the A-—1 copy 
in the New York Public Library, in which 
the correct grammatical form “ Starre- 
ypointed ’”’ appears. Experts are satisfied 
that ‘‘ this page is evidently an original and 
contemporary print, not a reproduction in 
any modern sense....The paper is con- 
temporary.” 

In the 1623 edition of the Shakespeare 
plays, which is known as: the First Folio, 
no Epitaph appeared, although William 
Shakespeare of Stratford had been dead 
seven years; but in the 1632 edition of the 
plays, known as the Second Folio, we read: 

An Epitaph on the Admirable Dramaticke poet, 

W. SHAKESPEARE. 
What neede my Shakespeare for his honour’d 
bones, 
The labour of an Age, in piled stones 
Or that his hallow’d Reliques should be hid 
Under a starre-ypointed Pyramid ? 
Deare Sonne of Memory, great Heire of Fame, 
What needst thou such dull witnesse of thy Name ? 
Thou in our wonder and astonishment 
Hast built thy selfe a lasting Monument : 
For whil’st, to th’ shame of slow-endevouring Art, 
Thy easie numbers flow, and that each part, 
Hath from the leaves of thy unvalued Booke 
Those Delphicke Lines with deepe Impression 
tooke : 
Then thou our fancy of her selfe bereaving, 
Dost make us Marble with too much conceiving, 
And so Sepulcher’d in such pompe dost lie, 
That Kings for such a Tombe would wish to die. 

I am asking you kindly to print the whole 
poem, because, so far as I have been able 
to ascertain, it has never been correctly 
printed, excepting only in my own copy of 
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the 1632 Folio of the Shakespeare plays, 
** Printed by Tho. Cotes for William Aspley,” 
and inthe A-1 copy in the New York Public 
Library. In this ‘ Epitaph,’ which is usu- 
ally ascribed to Milton, we read: ‘“‘ What 
neede....that his hallow’d Reliques [the 
plays] should be hid under a starre-ypointed 
pyramid ?” But in all, or almost all, the 
other issues of the plays which were brought 
out in 1632, “starre-ypointed pyramid ” 
appears as “‘ starre-ypointing pyramid.” 

“* Starre-ypointing ’ is an absurd word— 
grammatically impossible, because y, like 
the German ge, is a prefix of the past parti- 
ciple, as we find in yclept, yclad, ychained, 
&e 


For more than a hundred years school- 
masters have set their scholars the task 
of “‘ pointing out ” the grammatical blunder 
in Milton’s ‘ Epitaph,’ intending that they 
should “‘ point to ” the absurdity of “* ypoint- 
ing,” which is quite an impossible word. 
These worthy pedagogues, however, never 
seem to have thought of declaring that 
the learned and accurate author of the 
‘ Epitaph ’ could not by any possibility have 
made the ridiculous grammatical blunder 
which they attributed to him, but must of 
necessity have originally written, quite cor- 
rectly, ‘“‘ ypointed.’””’ When I have put the 
matter before jearned grammarians, and 
asked them whether they really believed it 
possible that the accurate and learned Milton 
could, by a “‘ blunder,”’ have written “ starre- 
ypointing,” they have said in every case, 
*“No, we do not! It is impossible.” But 
in ‘Elementary Lessons in Historical Eng- 
lish Grammar,’ by the Rev. Richard Morris, 
LL.D., 1891, on p. 166, we read :— 

‘““The passive participle in the oldest period 
had a prefix ge, which after the Norman Conquest 
was reduced to (i, y, e). Milton has yclept= 
called. He wrongly adds it to a present participle 
in ‘ Star-ypointing.’ ” 

And in the ‘Clarendon Press Series ”’ 
‘Milton,’ by R. C. Brown, M.A. (1875), we 
read in ‘ Notes on the Nativity Ode,’ i. 258 : 

* Vchained. Here y is the prefix to the past 
participle, the ge of Anglo-Saxon and modern 
German, and the i in old English, ibrent, &c. It 
is wrongly used by Milton in the lines on Shake- 
speare, beg there prefixed to a present parti- 
ciple (Latham).”’ 

Why had not these worthy men sense 
enough to perceive that the grammatically 
impossible word “ starre-ypointing ” could 
not have been an accidental ‘‘ blunder,”’ but 
must have been “ purposefully ” written to 
attract attention ? 

I am having 1,000 full-size facsimile copies 
made of the leaf in my own copy, which 





I am sending to all the principal libraries 
in the world. I am also having a second 
block prepared, so that any readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ can have a perfect copy if they 
will send one shilling or its equivalent to the 
Artistic Reproductions Co., 17, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 
EpwWIn DuRNING-LAWRENCE. 
13, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 





SIR JOHN GILBERT, J. F. SMITH, AND 
‘THE LONDON JOURNAL.’ 


(See 118. vii. 221, 276, 375; viii. 121.) 


THE general tone of the articles in The 
London Journal was educational, the sensa- 
tional being confined to the stories, in which, 
however, there is nothing to offend. The 
guilty persons always get punished. I do 
not know a single weekly paper or magazine 
of the present day that makes such en- 
deavours to improve its readers as did the 
Journal up to the time I am concerned 
with it in this note. 

The London Journal that I knew ceased 
some years ago; but it was continued in 
several different forms, until with the issue 
dated 27 Jan., 1912, it finally disappeared 
as a separate publication after the title 
had been kept up for sixty-five years. It 
was merged in another weekly paper, full 
of interest and amusement, called Spare 
Moments, belonging to the same publishers, 
Messrs. C. & W. Bradley & Co. of Fetter 
Lane. They have been kind enough to 
answer some of a series of questions I put 
to them, whence I learn that they have a 
complete set of The London Journal, and also 
possess the woodblocks of the illustrations, 
from which good proofs could still be taken. 
Gilbert’s illustrations in the reprints in 
book- form were printed from stereotype 
copies. 

Probably there is not another set besides 
that at the National Library. The volumes 
would be of little use in a public library, I 
believe, on account of the brittleness of the 
paper, which would soon fall to pieces. 
Now the paper of Charles Knight’s Penny 
Magazine is as good as ever. Unfortu- 
nately, the latter was comparatively short- 
lived, and had to resort to three different 
‘series’ during its fourteen years from 
1832 to 1846. It had no romances, and 
appealed to a much more educated class 
than the readers of The London Journal. 
Both did much towards the encouragement. 
of education. 
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The Journal is a veritable storehouse of 
information and pictures for any one who 
is writing about churches, country seats, 
castles, well-known characters of the time, 
and many other subjects. Thus it has 
numbers of articles on contemporary cele- 
brities with portraits: for example, in No. 5, 
for 29 March, 1845, a portrait of ‘England’s 
Future King,’ on horseback. There are in 
addition articles on all sorts of subjects, 
such as married life, the newspaper press 
of London, anecdotes of Napoleon, Hatfield 
House (with a woodcut), and North-American 
Indians (with three illustrations). In vol. 
viii. there is a view of ‘ Hobart Town ’— 
a few houses scattered about fields—which 
would much amuse the present population 
of Hobart. The illustrations are always 
good, and many of them really excellent, 
being executed by the best artists of the day. 

Since my first note your contributor Mr. 
Witt1am Doveras, whose knowledge of 
actors and the stage is encyclopedic, has 
informed me that J. F. Smith’s father was 
George Smith, manager of the Norwich 
Theatrical Circuit, and that he died on 
19 December, 1877, aged 78, at Grimsby. 
The Era of the 30th, p. 12, gives no further 
particulars, only announcing his death. 

This information at once reminded me 
of an omission at 11 S. vii. 222, col. 2: 
‘Stanfield Hall’ is described as being by 
J. F. Smith, author not only of ‘The 
Jesuit,’ but also of ‘The Siege of Colchester,’ 
&c. Thanks to our National Library, I 
have been able to see the latter work :— 

‘“*The Siege of Colchester, in the Year 1648, an 
historical drama in two acts [and in prose], by the 
author of ‘The Idiot,’ ‘Deaf and Dumb,’ ‘The 
Hoaxing Trio,’* &c., Colchester, 1824.” 

It is dedicated by permission to Sir 
George Smith, Bart., Berechurch Hall, 
Essex ft 

Had the fact that Colchester was in the 
“ circuit’ of J. F. Smith’s father anything 
to do with this title ? That Smith should 
begin with writing plays appears to suggest 
that in early life he had some theatrical 





* I could not find any of these plays in the 
National Library. 

Tt Did not this eccentric baronet, who renounced 
“his title of baronet”? at the notorious dinner 
held in Paris during the Revolution of 1792, 
come up to Smith’s expectations, and did Smith 
therefore pillory baronets in his novels ? 

I have looked the baronet up in the hope that 
some information might have been obtained from 
the family about J. F. Smith. The baronet wa3 
M.P. for Colchester, 1826-30; he died in 1852 
without male issue. See ‘The Complete Baronet- 
age,’ by G. E. C., vol. iv. p. 10. 





experience. He was only about 20 years of 
age in 1824; he died in America in March, 
1890. Perhaps one of your readers in the 
United States can give the day and place. 

I thought I recollected seeing many years 
ago a portrait of J. F. Smith in Cassell’s, 
and this after much searching I have now 
found. It occupies the whole of the front 
(p. 385) of Cassell’s Illustrated Family 
Paper dated 22 May, 1858. He is described 
as author of ‘Smiles and Tears,’ which 
appeared in Cassell’s. He has a fine head, 
long hair, moustache and beard, but whiskers 
shaved. There are no biographical par- 
ticulars, except that he was “a native of 
Norwich.” He is indexed under ‘ Portraits 
of Living Celebrities.’ 

A very curious light has lately been 
thrown on the foreign idea of an English 
baronet by another old contributor to 
‘N. & Q.’ It is contained in the following 
letter to The Observer for 19 January, 1913: 


‘““THE WICKED BARONET.” 


Sir,—Some will remember how the Shilling 
Shocker of a generation or two ago was seldom 
complete without a ‘‘ wicked baronet,” and 
how the leading villain of the transpontine 
theatre was generally drawn from this ancient 
order. But few, perhaps, realize that this calumny 
on the character of a respectable class has been 
carried across the Channel and established in parts 
of Germany with the aid of a manual of the 
English language prepared by a learned Doctor 
= Literature for the instruction of his country- 
olk. 
Last year, when at a well-known spa, a 
German lady asked me if I knew the address 
of an English Milord ? I had never heard 
the name, but a ‘Who’s Who’ in the hotel 
bureau revealed a baronet of that name. I gave 
the lady the address, remarking: ‘‘ He is not a 
lord ; he is a baronet.” The lady seemed much 
exercised, and replied : ‘‘ Really, monsieur, I can- 
not understand your speaking thus of my friend, 
who is not only a thorough gentleman, but also 
very religious.” I made an attempt to explain 
that I had no intention of speaking disparagingly 
of the gentleman, but that he was what the books 
term a member of the lesser nobility. She, how- 
ever, would accept no explanation, saying she 
knew quite well what ‘‘ baronet’ meant.... 

I had forgotten the incident until this after- 
noon, when on opening that most delightful of 
little books, Trench’s ‘ English Past and Present,’ 
the origin of the mystery was revealed. My 
copy is the tenth edition, and therein the Arch- 
bishop explains in a foot-note how in an early 
edition, when he was quoting from Cowper 
“‘rakehell baronet,’ the words were printed in 
such a way as to suggest that they were synony- 
mous....But the Archbishop must be allowed to 
tell the joke in his own words :— 

““T regret by too much brevity [runs the foot- 
note] to have here led astray Dr. G. Schneider, 
who has written a ‘ History of the English Lan- 
guage,’ Freiburg, 1863, and done me the honour 
to transfer, with very slight acknowledgment, 
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whatever he found useful in my little book to 
his own. He has, at p. 159, this wonderful pas- 
sage :— 

‘** Rake-hell bedeutete ehemals baronet ; bald 
verband sich damit der Begriff von ‘ wohl- 
lebender Mensch,” und da _ derjenige, \welcher 
mehr an’s Wohlleben denkt, leicht ein Wohlliistling 
wird, ging die Anfangs gute Bedeutung in diese 
letztere iiber; der Ausdruck ward desshalb 
aufgegeben, um nicht mit dem Gedanken an 
baronet stets die Idee von einem ausschwei- 
fenden wohlliistigen Menschen zu verbinden.’’’.... 

Yours, &c., 
J. H. RIVETT-CARNAC. 

In this letter Col. Rivett-Carnac shows that 
the German idea, at all events, is that the 
title ‘‘ baronet ’’ is synonymous with “ black- 
guard.” J. F. Smith did much towards 
the evolution of such an idea, since, as 
The Quarterly Review said in December, 1890, 
he “ founded a school of romance (begun by 
G. W. M. Reynolds) which is with us to-day.” 
In that school baronets are superhumanly 
wicked. RawpH THOMAS. 


(To be continued.) 


[By the kindness of Mr. F. W. T. LANGE we are 
enabled to note that whereas the foot-note in 
Trench’s book reads “‘ wohliiistig,’’ the original has 
“ wolliistig.”” The note has been omitted in Mr. 
A. L. Mayhew’s edition. ] 





THe Recorps OF THE City LIVERY 
Companies. (See 11S. vi. 464; vii. 101, 
403, 505.) 

Blacksmiths.—Had their charter in 1577. 
Some records relating to this Company in 
the time of Edward III. were mentioned in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
No records mentioned in the notes re- 
ferred to. 

Bowyers.—Incorporated 1622, and were a 
fraternity long before, but no mention of 
records has been made. 

Brewers.—Were incorporated 1427. No 
records referred to. 


Bricklayers.—Were incorporated 1568. 
No records referred to. 

Cooks.—Were incorporated 1481. No 
records referred to. 

Farriers—Founded very early, but I 


have not traced the date of their incor- 
poration. Their origin has been said to 
be from Henry de Ferraris, Master of the 
Horse to William, called the Conqueror, 
generally assumed to be from French 
ferrier, a smith’s tool-bag—why, I know not. 
In 1585 an ironsmith is said to be derived 
from “‘ ferrurier.”’ 

Fruiterers.—Accounts have been said to 
begin in 1711, list of members in 1537. 
They were incorporated 1604. 





Gardeners.—Were not incorporated, that 
I can trace, before at least 1708 and the 
actual date not known. 

Girdlers.—Were incorporated 6 August, 
1448, so records mentioned are at least 
a century later. 

Glass-sellers, or, I presume, Glaziers. 
First title was unknown. The crest shown 
in 1708 is different from that which appears 
seventeen years later. The arms were 
granted in 1588, and on the Visitation 
(1634) confirmed and signed Henry St. 
George, Richmond. The oldest Minute 
Book mentioned may, therefore, date, like 
some similar instances, long after other 
records not now to the fore. 


Goldsmiths. —Incorporated 1392. Their 


| Hall was built in 1407, and their arms granted 


1571. If, therefore, the Company’s accounts 
begin in the eighth year of Edward IIL., 
they are anterior to incorporation. 

Grocers.—Originally known as Pepperers. 
As Grocers they were incorporated 1344, 
and it seems unlikely they were in existence 
previous to that date. 

Haberdashers.— A brotherhood of St. 
Catharine, their patroness, incorporated 
1447, confirmed in 17 Henry VII., 1501, 
and named Merchant Haberdashers. Their 
crest was granted in 1571 by Robert Cook, 
King of Arms. Records of centuries previous 
to those named seem to be unknown. 

Horners.—A very ancient Company, but 
date of incorporation not found. 

Inn - holders. — Yncorporated 1505. 
records referred to. 

Ironmongers’ Company is the tenth, date 
of incorporation 1462. The list of Masters 
given must therefore be their first record. 

Leather-sellers.—The accounts named must 
be a century after their incorporation, as 
this took place 1382. 

Masons (Free).—-If the records of Free- 
Masons are in existence from 1356, they 
must have been working before -incorpora- 
tion, which was in 1410. I have referred 
to ‘The Constitution of Free-Masonry ’ 
(1800), and find that the ‘ Operative 
Masons are the 30th Company of London, 
then having a Hall in Basinghall Street,” 
that they were originally incorporated 
in the year 1410 by that name, and their 
arms were granted in the year 1477 by 
William Hankstow, Clarencieux King of 
Arms. Upwards of two centuries ago, 
Masons’ Hall is explained as being “ situate 
in Masons Ally, in Bazing hall street.” 

Mercers.—The first of the twelve Com- 
panies, incorporated 1393. It seems im- 
probable, if that date is correct, that such 


No 
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an important and influential Company should 
have records previous to the date of in- 
corporation. All this Company’s public 
feasts were paid for at the expense of 
the whole Society, and doubtless accounts 
of these would be kept. Princes, kings. 
and nobles patronized the Company, and 
up to the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ninety-eight Lord Mayors were mem- 
bers. ‘‘In 1689 the Corporation settled 
2.8887. per annum, as security for the 
payment of 30/. per annum during the life 
of any widow whose husband subscribed, 
in his health, 1001.,”’ &c. 
ALFRED CuHaAs. JONAS. 


(To be continued.) 


CONJECTURAL ORIGIN OF AN ‘ INGOLDSBY’ 
LEGEND. —In a work recently published 
in Paris, ‘Campagne du Capitaine Marcel 
en Espagne et en Portugal,’ the tale re- 
counted by ‘“‘ Thomas Ingoldsby,’’ under 
the title of ‘The Black Mousquetaire : 
a Legend of France,’ is to be found in all 
its details. The hero is Capt. Collin, 
a French officer; the heroine, Adelina, a 
“nun of eighteen, pretty as a pastel in 
her severe costume,’ who acted as nurse 
at the hospital of Santiago de Compostella ; 
and the incident of the substitution of a 
girl resembling the deceased Adelina is 
located at Corunna. 

It is thus possible that Barham, who 
wrote the “legend” in the forties, heard 
it from some Peninsular officer, and dressed 
it up in Louis XIV. disguise for literary 
purposes. The coincidence, at any rate, 
is curious. F. A. W. 


ROLANDSAULEN.—At Brandenburg, as I 
have read, and at Bremen, as I have seen, 
are giant statues of medieval origin which 
are tokens of certain powers and _ privi- 
leges accorded to those places. In German 
the name of the famous paladin seems to 
be a synonym for Riese, and my dictionary 
glosses Rolands-degen as ‘‘ the sword of a 
Roland or giant,” and Rolandsrose as “a 
stately tall rose-tree or bush.” The figures 
at Brandenburg and Bremen, said to be 
eighteen feet high, date respectively from 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but 
they are substitutes for much older repre- 
sentations. At the feet of the Bremen 
example there lies a decapitated head, 
accompanied by lopped - off limbs, in evi- 
dence of the power of life and death which 
in certain cases might be exercised by the 
magistrates. A long mantle worn by the 
knight denotes the office of Justice of the 





Peace, the gloves refer to market privileges, 
and a naked sword to the right over criminals 
to which I have just referred. A verse 
near the shield emblazoned with the Im- 
perial arms runs :— 

Vryheit do ik ju openbar, 

De Karel unn mannig Vorst vorwhar 

Deser Stede ghegheven hat, 

Des danket Gode is min radt, 
the meaning of which I can but vaguely 
guess. It is believed in Bremen that the 
city would be in evil case if the Roland- 
sdule were to be taken away; indeed, it 
is popularly held that a little Roland is 
kept in reserve in the Ratskeller to be 
ready as vice- Palladium should enemy or 
accident deprive the place of its natural 
protector (see ‘ Vaterlandische Geschichten 
und Denkwiirdigkeiten der Vorzeit der 
Lande Braunschweig und Hannover,’ by 
Wilhelm Gorges, pp. 389, 390). 

There are other Rolandsiulen than the 
two that I have mentioned; who will tell 
us of them ? 

In the Ratskeller there is a representa- 
tion of the musicians of Bremen, whom 
Grimm has made familiar in our English 
nurseries. They are much used to decorate 
the souvenirs with which the shopkeepers 
try to tempt visitors. I covld not at first 
remember why the ass superimposed by 
dog, and cat, and cock seemed to be old 
friends to me. St. SwiTHIn. 


British VIEWS ON CANADA IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.— 

“Vous savez que ces deux nations sont en 
guerre pour quelques arpens de neige vers le 
Canada, et qu’elles dépensent pour cette belle 
guerre beaucoup plus que le Canada ne vaut.” 

This hackneyed quotation from ‘Can- 
dide ’ (chap. xxiii.), which is part of a speech 
by Martin as the two are approaching 
England, unmistakably expresses Vol- 
taire’s frank opinion in 1759, the date of 
the work. How unpopular it has remained 
in Canada may easily be verified in the 
angrily contemptuous verses of the late 
Louis Honoré Fréchette, the poet of French 
Canada, in ‘La Légende d'un Peuple’ 
(crachat de Voltaire). That it continued to 
represent Voltaire’s views is equally obvious 
through several references in his private 
correspondence at that time, and tales 
which need not be given here. But in the 
interest of distributive (and retrospective) 
justice, it must surely be noted that in this 
attitude Voltaire, among men of letters 
and even among those nearer to the centres 
of European activity than the secluded sage 
of Ferney, certainly did not stand alone. 
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Without going far afield we can discover in 
familiar English literature two passages 
which would seem to put it beyond a doubt 
that this was no uncommon belief among 
presumably well-informed English writers 
in the eighteenth century. 

In ‘The Citizen of the World’ (Letter 
XVII.) Goldsmith makes his Chinese philo- 
sopher declare in 1760, while terms of peace 
were being arranged, that 
“the pretext of the war [between England 
and France] is about some lands a _ thousand 
leagues off, a country cold, desolate, and hideous. 
«+--The English had been informed that those 
countries produced furs in great abundance. 
From that moment the country became an 
object of desire.” 

The article concludes in the vein of the 
one hundred and twenty-first of the ‘ Lettres 
Persanes,’ contending that colonies are a 
source of weakness and even exhaustion 
to the mother-country. An experienced 
student of politics, however, may treat 
Goldsmith’s obiter dicta as negligible quan- 
tities. 

But what shall we say about Burke ? 
Surely the weightiest of political thinkers 
in his time, whose wisdom in many Indian 
affairs is to some manifest, treats the 
Western colony somewhat cavalierly in 
* Letters on a Regicide Peace ’ (Letter I.) :— 

“When I compare with this great cause of 
nations....the dealing in a hundred or two 
of wild catskins on the other side of the globe, 
which have often kindled up the flames of war 
between nations, I stand astonished,’ &c. (1796). 

Twenty years ago a fellow-traveller in 
an Italian railway carriage questioned the 
writer of this note as to his nationality, 
and met the answer with a stare of be- 
wilderment, which was soon explained as 
signifying surprise over relative whiteness 
of skin and rather Caucasian quality of 
hair — Canada, till that moment, having 
represented to the ingenuous interlocutor 
*“un paese di pelli rossi.”’ 

Pavut T. LAFLEUR. 

McGill University, Montreal. 


“Omnisr.”? — At 8 S. xii. 346 the 
occurrence of ‘‘omnibi”’ in The Field of 
11 September, 1897, is noted; and at p. 415 
an instance of the use of the word by a 
member of the House of Commons, Mr. 
Joseph Hume, is referred to. 

This quaint plural appears in ‘ Aus- 
tralia: comprising New South Wales; 
Victoria or Port Philip,’ &c., by R. Mont- 
gomery Martin, printed and published by 
John Tallis & Co., date of dedication ‘ to 
the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty,” 





April, 1853: “Sydney has its omnibi as 
well as London,” p. 116. Perhaps the 
italics express hesitation, but the heading 
of the page is ‘ Mail Coaches—Steamboats 
—Omnibi of Sydney.” 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


GILADSTONIANA: ‘ GLYNNESE GLOSSARY,’ 
1851. (See 10 S. vii. 148.)—I find that a 
copy of this privately printed work, in- 
scribed ‘‘ W. E. G. Nov. 1851,” is at the 
British Museum, having inserted in it an 
autograph letter from Mr. Gladstone, appa- 
rently to a iady correspondent who had 
drawn his attention to the subject. This 
is dated 19 Aug., 1882, and affords the in- 
formation that the Museum copy was for- 
merly Mr. Gladstone’s own; and that 
“the author was the late Lord Lyttelton, and 
any one who reads it will trace in it the easy 
hand and precision of a consummate scholar.... 
Fifty copies of it were printed by a little sub- 
scription among us. It would be difficult, 1 
think, now to trace more than six ”’ ; 


W. B. H. 


AMUSING ErymoLocicaL Error.—Cech 
emigrants to America have a curious name 
for the Irish, Vajecnici, egg-men (vejce, an 
egg). This is on the assumption that Ire- 
land means Eierland. 

Francis P. MAarcHant. 

41, Fernvood Avenue, Streatham. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


BucKNALL.— Sir William Bucknall of 
Oxhey, Herts, and of London, citizen and 
brewer, was elected Alderman of Bread 
Street, 15 Jan., 1667, but discharged 
23 April following upon payment of 420/. 
fine. He was knighted in Sept., 1670, 
and elected M.P. for Liverpool Dec., 1670, 
until his death in Nov., 1676, aged 42. 
What was his parentage? Whom did he 
marry? Le Neve is silent upon both points. 

His son Sir John succeeded to Oxhey, 
was knighted by James II. in Feb., 1685/6, 
served as M.P. for Middlesex Jan., 1696-8, 
contested that county unsuccessfully at 
the elections of Feb. and Dec., 1701, and 
Hertfordshire in 1705, dying about 1711. 
He married (Lic. Fac. Office), 24 Sept., 
1694, Mary, only daughter of Sir John 
Reade, first baronet of Brockett Hall. 
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In this licence he is described as ‘‘ widower.” 
Who was his first wife ? 

Ralph Bucknall was elected M.P. for 
Great Marlow in 1690, but lost his seat on 
petition. He was, however, returned for 
Petersfield in the short Parliament, Feb. 
to Nov., 1701. Was he akin to the previous 
M.P.’s ? On 30 April, 1670, a licence was 
granted to Ralph Bucknall of St. Sepulchre’s, 
London, widower, to marry Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Birch of Whitburne, co. 
Hereford. This doubtless represents a second 
marriage of this M.P. Who was his first 
wife, and when did he die? W. D. Prnx. 


‘“‘Mr. Bripges.”—In 1739 T. Cooper, 
“at the Globe in Pater-noster-row,”’ published 
*““An Hymn to the Supreme Being. With 
a Preface on the General Design of it,” 
by Mr. Bridges. I can find nowhere an 
account of this namesake of the Poet 
Laureate. Five persons of the name of 
Bridges are recorded in the ‘Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ but their dates do not fit in with 
that of the writer of the ‘Hymn,’ nor can 
I find any mention of him in Johnson’s 
“Lives of the Poets,’ Spence’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ 
or Walpole’s ‘ Letters,’ although there may 
be a faint possibility that he may be identical 
with the “ Mr. Bridges’? with whom Horace 
disclaims any acquaintance in a letter to Cole 
dated 24 July, 1778 (Toynbee’s ed., ex. 288). 
Perhaps Mr. W. P. CourtNEy may be able 
to give some particulars of him. 

Every one knows that Mr. Winston 
Churchill has a namesake in America who 
has published some excellent novels. The 
Laureate has also a double on the other side 
of the Atlantic, whose poetry finds many 
readers there. His earliest work, which 
was published in 1894, was ‘ Overheard in 
Arcady.’ W. F. PripEavux. 


Hatsatt. —I should be glad of any 
information as to a colonel of this name in 
the English army, who in the first half of 
the eighteenth century settled in St. John, 
New Brunswick, Canada, where he became 
@ prominent man. JoHN B. HINcHMAN. 

Greenfield, Ind., U.S. 


“AGONDA” AnD ‘ AkopA.’’—Ratzel’s 
‘The History of Mankind,’ trans. Butler, 
vol. iii. p. 114, 1898, mentions among the 
vegetable foods of the West African negroes 
a kind of gourd called agonda, the seeds of 
which are powdered and boiled for eating. 
Can any contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ kindly 
say of what language and meaning this 
word is; in what writing it occurs for the 
first time; how the plant scientifically is 
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named and described; what is the form of 
its ripe fruit; where it originally grew, and 
where it is cultivated at present ? 

A diary of the Ashikaga Shégun’s house- 
hold during the years 1516-20 mentions 
akoda, which was, according to later autho- 
rities, a sort of pumpkin, globose and 
orange-red, and eaten raw. The dates of 
the diary prove the akoda to have existed in 
Japan some twenty years before the open- 
ing of her people’s intercourse with the 
Europeans (1542-3), whereas the common 
pumpkins and water-melons are said to 
have been introduced during the seven- 
teenth century (Dr. T. Ito’s Proceedings 
of the Natural History Society, Tokio, 
1888, p. 40, and Terashima’s ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia,’ 1713, tom. c.). I much doubt the 
name akoda being a native word, and should 
be glad to be told if in any other tongue 
this or an allied name is applied to some 
cucurbitaceous plant with esculent fruits. 

Kumacusu Mrnakata. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Scospett.—I have two ancestors, born 
respectively in the years 1783 and 1788 
at Dock (the old name for Devonport), 
by name Scobell. I am anxious to obtain 
certificates of their baptism, or to discover 
where and when they were christened. 

I have followed the usual course of apply- 
ing to the vicars of churches in that neigh- 
bourhood without any success, also to the 
Diocesan Registry at Exeter. 

Can any one kindly advise me of a likely 
place to apply to for the information I 
seek ? J. E. D. Hitt (Genera!). 

57, Nevern Square, Earl’s Court, S.W. 


HaweEs oF SoLIHULL.—I am a descendant 
of Edmond Hawes of Solihull, Warwickshire, 
whose father, William Hawes, in 1576 
built Hillfield Hall in that parish. This 
Edmond married before 1600 Jane, daughter 
of Richard Porter of Bayham, Frant, 
Sussex. He had a large family. He seems 
to have disposed of his Solihull lands, 
and to have left that parish before 1643, 
when the will of his brother-in-law, John 
Porter of Lamberhurst. Kent, indicates 
that he was living near him. I have been 
unable to find the will or the date and place 
of death of this Edmond. He had three 
sons, William, John, and Edmond. The 
last-named was a member of the Cutlers’ 
Company of London. He went to Massa- 
chusetts in 1635, and died in Yarmouth, 
in that colony, in 1693, after serving his 
community in important offices. A will 
of William Hawes of London about 1650 
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mentions his brothers Edmond and John 
(whose wife was Damaris), and was pro- 
bably the will of the eldest son of Edmond 
Hawes of Solihull. Can any one’ throw 
any light on the end of this Edmond ? 
The pedigree and arms of the family are 
given in the printed Visitation of Warwick- 
shire takenin 1619. I am writing this away 
from my papers. JAMES W. HAwEs. 
Harvard Club, 27, West 44th St., New York City. 


WaRREN OF OTTERY St. Mary, DEVvon. 
—About 1820 the Rev. John Warren, D.D., 
of Ottery St. Mary, applied for a grant of 
arms, asking that allusion should be made 
therein to his descent from one Grace Saun- 
ders of Teale (?). 

The arms actually granted bore: Per 
chevron gules and sable, a chevron chequy 
or and azure between three elephants’ 
heads argent. 

The elephants’ heads appear to have refer- 
ence to Saunders. Can any one confirm 
this, and state where records of this family 
and arms are to be found ? R. E. B. 


CaLpEcoT?T’s ‘THREE JoviAL Hunts- 
MEN’: ‘‘ PowzerRT.’’—I should be glad 
to know the origin of the folk-song ‘ The 
Three Jovial Huntsmen,’ which I have 
never seen except in ‘R. Caldecott’s 
Picture Book No. 1’ (F. Warne & Co.). 
It is a variant of ‘The Three Huntsmen,’ 
not so good a song, whose words and music 
are given, No. 24 of ‘ English Folk-Songs 
for Schools,’ by 8. Baring-Gould and Cecil 
J. Sharp (1906 ?). The metre is the old 
undivided alexandrine, in iambics, with 
refrain (Henry Blackburn in his ‘ Memoir 
of Caldecott,’ 1886, says nothing as to 
where Caldecott got it from). The song 
relates how the rustic huntsmen ran to earth 
in turn a ‘““tatter’t boggart in a field,” a 
“ eruntin’, grindin’ grindlestone,”’ a “‘ bull- 
calf in a pinfold,” a ‘two-three children 
leaving school,” a “fat pig smiling in a 
ditch,”’ and ‘‘ two young lovers in a lane.” 

The last stanza is :— 

Then one unto the other said, “ This huntin’ 
doesn’t pay ; 
Butwe'’n porlert up and down a bit,and had a 
rattlin’ day. 
Look ye there !” 

The word powlert has escaped the editors 
of both the ‘ New English’ and the ‘ Century’ 
Dictionaries. Wright’s ‘English Dialect 


Dictionary’ gives ‘‘powlert, ppl. adj. 
Lancashire,” and defines it as ‘‘ knocked 
about ; also, figuratively, distressed, 


broken down, impoverished.’ Two quota- 
tions are cited: one from the songs of 





Edwin Waugh, the Lancashire poet (1866, 
edition of 1871), and the other from one 
of the voluntary readers, G. H. Brierley 
of Cardiff, from ‘ Jingo and Bear ’ (1878). 

Whatever its source, ‘The Three Jovial 
Huntsmen’ is a North-Country song, very 
likely, like Caldecott, Lancashire born. 
There are two other North-Country words 
in it: grindlestone, occurring in the thir- 
teenth-century metrical romance of ‘Gawain 
and the Green Knight,’ used by Ben Jonson 
in ‘Love’s Welcome at Welbeck,’ 1633, and 
now dialectic (Whitby and Chester); and 
boggart, a scarecrow, used by Charlotte 
Bronté in ‘ Shirley’ (1849). 

Mary Aveusta Scort. 
Northampton, Mass. 


Seven Sprines, CoBERLEY.—Who was 
T. S. E., the writer of the line 
Hic tuus O Tamisine Pater Septemgeminus fons 
on the tablet in the wall near the Seven 
Springs pool at Coberley ? 
RoLanp AUSTIN. 
Gloucester. 


‘Memorrs oF Mrs. CAMPBELL OF CRAIGIE.’ 
—I am anxious to buy or borrow these 
‘Memoirs,’ which have been privately 
printed, as I am informed they contain 
letters by Miss Catherine Fanshawe. Jf 
this is the case, and if any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ should chance to have a copy, I 
should be most grateful for the loan of it, 
unless, indeed, the owner should be willing 
to part with it. Communications may be 
sent to me direct. 

(Miss) Lucy B. LoveDay. 

7, Menai View Terrace, Upper Bangor, 

North Wales. 


SNUFF-BOXES.—Could you inform me if 
there is any book on old snuff-boxes ? 
I have six which have come down to me, 
and, save one which was presented to my 
ancestor Col. Adam Murray by William III., 
after the Battle of the Boyne, and another 
which is @ musical box, I know nothing of 
them, and am anxious to hear of any 
standard work which would enable me to 
ascertain their date, nationality, &c. 

I should also like to know where the 
following verses in praise of snuff are to be 
found :— 

O snuff, do thou my box abundant fill, 
And so supply thy poet’s want of skill ; 
Largely thy pungent particles dispense, 
And set a keener edge upon his sense ; 
Brisk seeds of life through all his nerves diffuse, 
And to thy bard at once be theme and muse. 
V. WILson, 
Karinya, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 
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A CHRISTIAN RutEeE.—One of my earliest 
home recollections is that every bedroom 
in the house was provided with a framed 
card of rules of life. It began thus :— 

Christian, remember 
That thou hast to-day 
A God to glorify, 

A soul to save, &c. 

I should be much obliged if any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ could supply the remainder. 
I was told that it was a translation from a 
set of rules in some foreign monastery. 
It was used in many other houses. 

Henry N. ELLACOMBE. 

Bitton Vicarage, Bristol. 

[Remember, Christian soul, that thou hast this 
day, and every day of thy life, 

God to glorify, 

Jesus to imitate, 

A soul to save, 

A body to mortify, 
Sins to repent of, 
Virtues to acquire, 
Hell to avoid, 

Heaven to gain, 
Eternity to prepare for, 
Time to profit by, 
Neighbours to edify, 
The world to despise, 
Devils to combat, 
Passions to subdue, 
Death, perhaps, to suffer, 
Judgment to undergo.] 


FritH, SILHOUETTE Artist. —I should 
like to obtain some information regarding 
a painter of the name of Frith, who made 
a number of excellent silhouette portraits 
of certain persons living in the Highlands 
of Scotland about 1850-60. He seems to 
have been in Inverness-shire between the 
dates mentioned. As far as can be ascer- 
tained, he is not the Frith of ‘The Derby 
Day.’ D. FRASER Harris. 


THE Famity or BisHop Hooper THE 
Martyr.—The ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography’ states that John Hooper, 
Bishop of Gloucester and Worcester, was 
born towards the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury in Somerset. where his father was a 
man of wealth. The exact date and place 
are not known. He himself usually spelt 
his name Hoper, others wrote it Houper. 
He graduated B.A. at Oxford in 1519, 
but his college is not known. An older 
kinsman of the same name was elected 
Fellow of Merton College in 1510, and was 
afterwards Principal of St. Alban’s Hall. 

John Hooper (the Bishop’s kinsman) 
was alive in 1550 (Hooper to Bullinger, 
‘Zurich Letters,1 537-58,’ p. 8b, letter 
xxxix.), and the Bishop’s father was then 
also alive. 





Awriter (Ethel! Lega- Weekes) in Devon 
and Cornwall Notes and Queries, vol. vi. 
p- 142, says that in Queen Mary’s time 
Bishop Hooper, burnt at the stake, was a 
cousin of the Hooper then lessee of Thorne 
in the parish of Salcombe Regis, Devon, 
and that the family were lessees of Thorne 
from 1355 to the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

The present writer would be glad of 
any information relating to Bishop Hooper’s 
father and his connexion with the Hoopers of 
Thorne. H. CHEAL. 

Montford, Rosslyn Road, Shoreham, Sussex. 


VANDERVART.—Among the Dutch settlers 
on the Levels in 1635 was Christian Vander- 
vart (Hunter’s ‘South Yorkshire,’ i. 165). 
He was probably the father of (1) Philip or 
Philibert Vandervart of Rawcliffe, will 1693 : 
(2) Margaret, married to Thomas Shillito of 
Purston Jaglin; (3) Cornelius Vandervart 
of Kellington ; (4) Jane,married to Francis 
Storke of Althrop ; (5) Christopher Vander- 
vart of Adlingfleet, will 1697; (6) another 
son. Philibert is mentioned in ‘ Pryme’s 
Diary’ (Surtees Society). Members of the 
family have resided at Kellington until 
recently, when the name became extinct. 
Can any one say from what place in Holland 
Christian emigrated, and give further par- 
ticulars of the family ? G. D. Lums. 


MarsHat Soutt.—In 1854 the Marshal’s 
son published the “ premiére partie” of 
‘Mémoires du Maréchal-Général Soult, Duc 
de Dalmatie.’ He promised four other 
instalments of this work. Did they ever 
appear ? If not, what became of the docus 
ments ? Soult fils writes :— 

“Mon pére m’y avait employé, pendant plusieurs 
années, sous sa direction et sous ses yeux, et il 
avait joint des notes recueillies dans ses souvenirs.” 
Surely these papers have not disappeared ? 
The publishers of the three volumes now in 
this library were “ Librairie d’Amyot,” of 
No. 8, Rue de la Paix, Paris. Is this firm 
extinct ? G. W. Repway, Major. 

Royal United Service Institution, 

Whitehall, S.W. 


Tue “ Zona LipreE” or Mexico.—There 
was, less than twenty years ago, @ zona 
libre, or “free zone,’ running along the 
northern border of Mexico, into which foreign 
goods could be brought on paying one-tenth 
of the regular customs duty. 

Has this zona libre been abolished ? and, 
if so, when ? RicuarD H. THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 
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Rassit Rrur.—I should be glad of refer- 
ences to the magazine in which, some 
thirty-five or forty years ago, a poem for 
children appeared about the Black Rabbit, 
of which I append some remembered lines. 
It may have been in Good Words for the 
Young, Little Folks, or Peepshow. I want 
the complete poem. 

It was a black bunny with spots on his head, 

Alive when the children went happy to bed— 

Oh, early next morning poor bunny was dead ! 


‘‘The bunny will come back again,” baby said, 
** And be a white bunny and never be dead.” 

JOHN LANE. 
The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


MonrTals, ON THE RIvER SELLE.—Can any 
reader inform me of the whereabouts of 
**Montais, on the river Selle’? ? In Banks’s 
‘Dormant Peerage,’ vol. i. p. 402, reference 
is made to Sir Lewis of Robsert, who with 
his elder brother 
** were the sons of John, Lord Robsert, who the 
14th Edward III. was one of those expert com- 
manders that surprised John, Duke of Normandy, 
eldest son of King Philip of France, in his quarters 
at Montais, on the river Selle.”’ 

The atlases I have referred to do not index 
Montais, and I am anxious to verify this 
statement. H. I. Hatt. 

22, Hyde Park Gate, S.W. 


Epwarp Arnott.—I should be thankful 
for information which might lead to the 
discovery of the parents of Edward Arnott, 
an actor who was associated with Dion 
Boucicault, and went with him to America, 
where he died. LEo C. 


BurrorD. (See 10 S. iv. 114.)—There 
appeared at this reference a note signed by 
Mr. F. Hitcuin-Kemp, 6, Beechfield Road, 
Catford, S.E.. respecting the Journal of 
Christopher Kempster, and quoting entries 
respecting the sending of stone from Kitts’s 
Quarries, Burford, for the building of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Can any one inform me 
where this Journal now is? Mr. Hrrcouin- 
Kemp mentions that he had a photograph 
of the leaf containing these entries, but, 
unfortunately, my letter to him on the sub- 
ject has been returned, he having removed. 

E. J. Horniman. 
, Burford Priory, Oxon. 


** ENTITLED ” = ‘ LIABLE.”’ — The lower 
orders in England often use these words as 
interchangeable. I am informed that the 
educated classes in Scotland so use them 
too. Is this correct ? 

Jas. Curtis, F.S.A, 
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Replies. 


GEORGE WALKER, GOVERNOR OF 
LONDONDERRY, 1688. 


(11 S. vii. 348; 54.) 


Wiru reference to Mr. McCrea’s suggestion 
that the Walker family were descended 
from the Scotch family of McCraith, I 
would draw his attention to the Governor’s 
own statement that he was descended from 
a Yorkshire family, and in confirmation 
of this statement is the fact that the 
coat of arms appearing on the engraving 
of Kneller’s portrait of the Governor, and also 
that on the seal attached to the will, dated 
18 Feb., 1705, of his widow Isabella, are 
identical with that registered by Carney, 
Ulster, to Ellis Walker, D.D., head master 
of Drogheda Grammar School 1694-1701. 
In his matriculation entry in Trin. Coll., 
Dublin, this Ellis Walker is described as 
“© son of Oswald Walker, born in York.”’ 

Governor Walker descended from a family 
the names of several members of which 
appear in the records of the dioceses of 
Derry, Raphoe, and Armagh as _ holding 
various ecclesiastical offices, viz. :— 

Rev. Richard Walker, B.A., T.C.D., 1617, 
M.A. 1620, “a toward young man and 
a preacher” in 1622. Held the parish of 
Drumragh (Omagh), diocese of Derry, 1619- 
1626 ; the rectory and vicarage of Togherna- 
Gormerkie, alias Templebogen, diocese of 
Raphoe, from 1625. Prebendary of Killy- 
mard, Raphoe, in 1629. Rector of Clonleigh, 
Lifford, from 1625. Died at Lifford 1641. 

Rev. Gervase Walker, M.A., ‘a grave 
man and an ancient preacher” in 1622. 
Rector of Cappagh, diocese of Derry, and 
of Badoney in same diocese 1622-36, 
when he was succeeded by the Rev. George 
Walker in both benefices. He would appear 
to be the ‘‘ Mr. Garvis Walker ’’ buried in 
Derry Cathedral on 1 July, 1642. He was 
probably the father of the Rev. George 
Walker, B.A. 1621, M.A. 1624, D.D. 1663 
(T.C.D.). Succeeded the foregoing in the 
rectories of Cappagh and Badoney in 1636; 
fled to England in 1641, where he m. Ursula, 
dau. of Sir John Stanhope of Stotfold and 
Melwood Park by his wife Mary, dau. and 
sole heir of William Hawley of Stotfold, 
Yorks. In the Stanhope pedigree in vol. iii. 
p- 989 of ‘Familia Min. Gent.,’ Harl. Soc., 
vol. xxxix., he is described as ‘“‘ Archdeacon 
of Derry.” See also Cotton’s ‘ Fasti.’ 


viii. 
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He subsequently returned to Ireland, 
where Bishop Bramhall* on his translation 
to the Archbishopric of Armagh in 1663, pro- 
moted him to the Chancellorship of Armagh, 
which carried with it the living of Kilmore, 
co. Armagh. He died at Kilmore on 15 Sept., 
1677, and is there buried. He had several 
children by Ursula Stanhope, born and bap- 
tized in Yorkshire, one of whom was the Rev. 
George Walker, the Governor of Derry. 

As regards the date of birth, 1618, and 
the place of education, Glasgow University, 
given by Dwyer, I can find no corroborative 
evidence. On the other hand, we have the 
picture of the Governor painted by Kneller 
by command of William III., which repre- 
sents a hale and hearty man of about 
45 years of age; while there is in the matri- 
culation registers of Trin. Coll., Dublin, an 
entry under date 4 March, 1661/2, ‘‘ George 
Walker, pensioner,” which may refer to the 
Governor. Unfortunately the other usual 
details as to parentage, place of birth, and 
school at which educated are missing. 

The Rev. George Walker appears to have 
come to Donaghmore, co. Tyrone, diocese 
of Armagh, from Lissan, co. Tyrone, in 
1674, succeeding the Rev. James Barclay. 

He m. Isabella ——, wrongly stated to have 
been a Maxwell of Finnebrogue, co. Down. 
On Donaghmore House, said to have been 
built by Walker, appears a coat of arms, 
Lozengy, on a chief a lion passant, impaling 
a chevron between three crosses pattée, the 
arms of Barclay. These arms also appear 
on the mural monument erected by his 
widow to his memory in Castlecaulfield 
Church, with the addition of three estoiles 
charged upon the chevron. It will be noticed 
that the arms on the mural monument differ 
from those on Isabella Walker’s will. 

By inquisition taken at Newtowne, co. 
Tyrone, on 29 May, 8 Car. I. (1632), it was 
found that 
“* Laughlin O’Ruile, a meere Irishman, held the 
baliboe of land called Kiltawny from Gervise 
Walker ever since the date of the letters pattent 
to John Leigh dec‘of the manor and ppore’on of 
Fentonagh in the Barony of Cloagher and County 
of Tyrone,”’ &e. 

Governor Walker had a son Gervase, as 
had also the Governor’s brother Godfrey 
Walker of Mullecarton, co. Antrim. 

The Governor’s daughter Mary m. the Rev. 
Joseph Wilkinson (of a Yorkshire family), 





* Archbishop Bramhall’s mother was Elinor 
Halley, possibly a relation of Lady Stanhope, 
Walker’s mother-in-law. 

_t Three years previous to the date on which 
his father graduated in Trinity College, Dublin. 





Prebendary of Castleknock in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin, and afterwards, from 
1691 to 1714, Vicar of Halifax, Yorks. 
Another daughter Charity m. John 
Dyneley, also of a Yorkshire family, possibly 
a cousin, as Margaret Stanhope, sister of 
Mrs. George Walker, sen., m. 24 Jan., 1629, 
Robert Dyneley (see Harl. Soc., vol. xxxix.). 
A Richard Walker was Recorder of Derry 
in 1655. Ellis Walker was Curate of the 
Cathedral Parish (Templemore) in Derry for 
two years before going to Drogheda. 
ERSKINE E. WEST. 





Curist CHURCH, OXFORD, IN TIME OF 
EuizABETH (11 S. vii. 251).—In James 
Ingram’s ‘ Memorials of Oxford,’ 1837, vol. i. 
p. 52 of the Christ Church part, is a “ Fac- 
simile of Neele’s drawing 1566, from the 
Original in the Bodleian Library.” This 
drawing represents the Great Quadrangle 
(Tom Quad), with the Hall at the furthest 
side. The ground of the quadrangle—of 
which nearly all appears—is blank. 

As to the fountain commonly called 
‘** Mercury,” Dr. Ingram writes (ibid., p. 55) : 

“The fountain in the centre, where Lacon statue 
of Mercury was seen, the gift of Dr. John Radcliffe, 
had formerly a large globe, or sphere, from the top 
of which the water issues forth. ‘This fountain 
was introduced in the year 1669, on a spot where 
it is said that a cross stood, dedicated to St. Frides- 
wide, whence Wicliffe and others, the venerable 
forerunners of the Reformation, had __ boldly 
preached the Gospel to surrounding multitudes 
in their own language.” 

Presumably the cross had vanished before 
Neele made his drawing. A 

There were very possibly groves in Christ 
Church Meadow. The walks ‘“ were first 
made by Wolsey ” (ibid., p. 64). 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


Witperness Row, CLERKENWELL (11 S. 
vii. 428, 495; viii. 37, 53).—In discussing 
the history of this old thoroughfare we must 
not miss its most interesting association. 
In January, 1822, a small shivering boy 
from India, with a large head and short- 
sighted eyes, was entered as a pupil at the 
Charterhouse, and was placed as a boarder 
in the house of Mr. Penny. “ Penny’s 
House ’’ was situated in Wilderness Row, 
and there William Makepeace Thackeray 
spent. the first two and a half years, or 
perhaps more, of his school life. There is 
an excellent description of the house in 
The Greyfriar for April, 1892, from which I 
extract the following details. Originally 
it consisted of Nos. 30 and 28, Wilderness 
Row, which were made into on? house by 
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Mr. Penny. These were the two houses 
next on the right (or east) hand of the 
junction of Berry Street with the Row. 
When Penny married he added a third 
house, No. 26, as his “ private side.”” The 
house was still standing when the paper 
was written twenty-one years ago, and the 
writer was permitted by the occupiers to 
explore and sketch it. The result appears 
in some charming drawings, representing 
(1) the exterior of the house; (2) the 
sitting-room ; and (3) the way up to bed, 
a staircase worn by the feet of countless 
schoolboys. The name of Wilderness Row 
no longer exists, and I am unable to say if 
the old house, with its immortal memories, 
has survived. Should this be the case, some 
memorial of Thackeray’s residence might, 
I think, fitly be erected. 
W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


SourcE OF QUOTATION WANTED (11 S. 
viii. 89).—The reference for Bishop Fraser’s 
quotation is Aristotle, ‘ Rhetoric,’ II. xv. 
p. 1390, b. 25-28, in the Berlin edition. 
The passage as it stands in the original is :— 

Popa yap tis éeoriw ev Tois yeveow avdpov 
oorep ev TOs KATA TAS XWpas yryvopévots, Kal 
éviore av 9 ayabdv 7d yévos, eyyiyvovrae did 
Tivos xpévov avdpes TepitToOi, KaTeTA TaALY 
avadiéwotv. 

In Bishop Fraser’s time the ‘ Rhetoric’ 
was a good deal more studied at Oxford 
than it is at present. Different people will 
differently appreciate the balance of educa- 
tional gain or loss that has accrued owing to 
the change. JoHN R. MAGRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


The quotation referred to is from Aris- 
totle’s ‘ Rhetoric,’ Book ITI. chap. xv. par. 3. 
[ut supra]. 

I quoted the sentence in a paper on the 
Celtic families of Tudor and Cromwell some 
years ago, not knowing it had been used by 
Bishop Fraser, and probably in a somewhat 
different sense. It is in the Transactions 
of the Royal Historical Society for 1886, 
New Series, vol. iii. p. 359, where it will be 
seen that my translation is somewhat 
different from that given by your corre- 
spondent. J. Foster PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


MAIMONIDES AND Evo.uvuTIon (11 S. viii. 
47).—The passage in Maimonides is not an 
anticipation of Darwin, or anything except 
the vaguest expression of a notion of physical 
development in mammalia, such as long 
anteceded Darwin. 








I ask the indulgence of ‘ N. & Q.’ for the 
essential part of the Maimonides passage, 
to show that his Paleyan theology has 
nothing to do with specific science at all, 
much less Darwin :— 

‘*On considering the Divine acts, or the_pro- 
cesses of nature, we get an insight into the prudence 
and wisdom of God as displayed in the creation 
of animals, with the gradual development of the 
movements of their limbs and the relative positions 
of the latter, and we perceive also His wisdom and 
plan in the successive and gradual development 
of the whole condition of each individual. The 
gradual development of the animals’ movements 
and the relative position of the limbs may 
illustrated by the brain...... The nerves are the 
organs of sensation and motion...... But nerves...... 
are too soft to set the joints in motion; therefore 
God made the following arrangement: the nerves 
scseee become muscles [&c.]. By this gradual develo 
ment the nerves are enabled to set the limbs in 
motion...... In a similar manner did God provide 
for each individual animal of the class of 
mammalia.”—‘ Guide to the Perplexed,’ pt. iii. 
chap. xxxii., opening. 

Forrest MorGANn. 

Hartford, Conn. 


‘THE FRUITLESS PRECAUTION’ (11 S. viii. 
89).—Some years ago, in Paris, I witnessed 
@ very amusing play at the Comédie entitled 
‘La Précaution inutile,’ but cannot remem- 
ber if the author’s name was given on the 
bill of the play. If G. B. M. were to write 
to the director, he might get a clue. 

J. Y. W. MacAtisTErR. 


The book which Pepys so enjoyed read- 
ing was a translation of Paul Scarron’s story 
‘La Précaution inutile.’ John Davies of 
Kidwelly issued English translations of 
three of Scarron’s stories separately in 1657, 
and among them ‘ The Fruitless Precaution.’ 
A copy does not appear to be in the British 
Museum. The stories in Davies’s transla- 
tion were afterwards issued in a collected 
form in 1665. For a criticism of ‘The 
Fruitless Precaution’ see ‘ Bibliothéque des 
Romans,’ January, 1776. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


LONDON TO BUDAPEST IN 1859 (11 S. 
viii. 70).—My friend Mr. J. L. Lucas sent 
me a cutting with the query at the above 
reference. I am afraid, however, that I 
cannot give a precise answer. I know from 
the official Hungarian publications that the 
total length of the railways in Hungary at 
the end of 1858 was only a little over 800 
miles, and during the year 1859 only about 
80 miles were built. This will give an idea 
of the poor development of railways in 
that country by that date, if one con- 
siders that Hungary is larger than the 
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United Kingdom by some 6,000 square miles. 
I may also mention that to my knowledge 
the journey from Budapest to Vienna was 
then considered wonderfully rapid if it 
took no more than fifteen hours. A friend 
of mine told me the other day that it took 
him a day and a half, or over thirty hours, 
from Berlin to Paris in 1859, and I venture 
to think that no letter, and certainly no 
newspaper, could have come from Budapest 
to London under five days. I can remember 
myself the time when letters took four days, 
and newspapers have only recently attained 
to the speed of letters. For many years 
papers came about twelve hours later 
than letters. M. STEINBERGER. 


An AmBIGuOoUS PossEssIVE CASE (11 S. 
viii. 25, 91, 135).—Mr. J. C. Nesfield devotes 
section 304 of his ‘Modern English Gram- 
mar,’ 1912, to a discussion of this subject. 
He says :— 

“Of? followed by a Possessive.—This occurs in 
such phrases as ‘that book of James’s,’ ‘ that hand- 
some face of my father’s,’ ‘ that book of yours.’ 

‘‘Three explanations have been offered—all con- 
ceivable :— 

““(1) ‘Of my father’s’ is an ellipse for ‘of my 
father’s faces.’ Here ‘faces’ is the Object to ‘ of’ 
used in a Partitive sense. This is good grammar, 
but it makes nonsense, since ‘my father’ cannot 
have more than one face. But it is defensible on 
grounds of analogy with instances where it makes 
sense, as in ‘'That book of my father’s (books).’ 

**(2) ‘Of my father’s’ is a Double Possessive. 
This explanation is the most natural, and seems to 
be the right one. 

“(3) The ‘of’ merely denotes apposition, as in 
‘the continent of Asia,’ which means ‘ the continent, 
namely Asia.’ Similarly, the phrase ‘that face of 
my father’s’ can mean ‘ that face, namely my father’s 
(face).’ This explanation is the least satisfactory. 

“ Note.—The ambiguity of the preposition ‘of’ is 
sometimes removed by placing a Possessive noun 
after it. Thus, ‘a picture of the Queen’ means a 
per consisting of a likeness of the Queen. 

ut ‘a picture of the Queen’s’ means a picture of 
which the Queen is owner. 

‘‘ The construction by which ‘of’ is placed before 
a Possessive is not a modern idiom, but is frequently 
met with so far back as Chaucer, and has continued 
in constant use up to the present day :— 

An old felawe (fellow, partner) of youres. 
: .‘ Pardoner’s Tale.’ 
A trusty frende of Sir Tristram’s. 
Malory (15th cent.).’’ 


The last paragraph indicates that this use 
of the possessive is older than Mr. Curry 
thought. Both Dr. Macrata and Mr. 
BayNE_ show (ante, p. 91), as does Mr. 
Nesfield in his ‘‘ Note” quoted above, that 
the construction is really useful as expressing 
a definite shade of meaning; and this con- 
struction is defended grammatically in 





Mr. Nesfield’s first explanation, viz., that 
of is used in a partitive sense. But this 
explanation also shows that the construction 
may be wrongly used, and it seems to me 
regrettable that the author of a Grammar 
for use in schools should prove that a par- 
ticular sentence is logically nonsense, and 
then state that it is “‘ defensible on grounds 
of analogy” with another sentence which 
makes good sense. Surely Mr. Nesfield 
ought to have told young students that they 
should avoid the construction in those in- 
stances where it leads to nonsense. J. R. 


1. The construction to which Mr. Curry 
objects is not modern; it is at least as old 
as Shakespere :— 

Soft, who comes here? A friend of Antony’s. 

‘Julius Cesar,’ IIT. i. 

2. The expression “‘ of mine,” “ of thine,”’ 
&c., may be used in cases where the plural 
of the word preceding of cannot possibly be 
taken as understood :— 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark, 

Built in the eclipse, and rigg’d with curses dark, 

That sunk so low that sacred head of thine. 
Lycidas had no other head than the one 
that was sunk. A. Mortrey DAVIEs. 


A SHOVEL CALLED A Becket (11 S. viii. 
87).—Halliwell gives ‘‘ Becket” in_ his 
‘Archaic Dictionary,’ his definition being 
‘““A kind of spade used in digging turf. 
East.”? Some etymologists tentatively asso- 
ciate the term with A.-S. becca, pickaxe 
or mattock, and with Old Eng. becke, a 
beak. The word suggests also the nautical 
“‘beckets,” the hook used for confining 
loose ropes, &c. The shovel becket is 
apparently the implement which in Scotland 
is called ‘“ flauchter-spade.” This too, as 
Jamieson says in the ‘ Scottish Dictionary,’ 
is “‘a long two-handed instrument for 
casting turfs.” The name in this case 
appears to have been given, not from the 
appearance of the article, but from its use, 
The derivation proposed for “ flauchter”’ 
is “from Dan. flag-er, deglubere ; the earth 
being, as it were, flayed.” Cf. “flag,” a 
piece of greensward cast with a spade, and 
Lancashire “ flaight,” which is said to denote 
a light turf. THomAS BAYNE. 


{Mr. Tom Jones also thanked for reply.] 


THEATRE LIT BY Gas (11 S. vii. 469; 
viii. 10, 96).— At the second reference 
Mr. Maycock mentions an “ Aeropyric 
Branch.” This mode of illumination was 
also known as the ‘Philosophical Fire- 
works,” and was the invention of one 
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Diller, a Dutch or German chemist who 
came to this country in 1788, and ex- 
hibited his light at the Lyceum. He 
died at Clifton, Bristol, in 1789, but the 
exhibition was continued by his pupils for 
some years afterwards. During the passage 
of the Gas Light and Coke Company’s Bill 
through Parliament, a pamphlet was pub- 
lished in which Murdock was accused of 
appropriating Diller’s invention. Murdock 
replied in ‘A Letter to a Member of Parlia- 
ment,’ dated 4 May, 1809, which is of 
considerable interest and is very rare, my 
copy being the only one I ever saw or heard 
of. I reprinted the Letter in 1892, with a 
prefatory note containing some particulars 
about Diller. I have a few copies left, and 
shall be happy to send one to any of your 
readers who are interested in the subject 
of gas-lighting if they will notify their desire 
on a postcard. R. B. PRosser. 
75, Dartmouth Park Road, N.W. 


THe Rep Hanp oF ULSTER: BURIAL-PLACE 
OF THE DISRAELIS (11 S. vii. 189, 275, 334, 
373, 434 ; viii. 14, 95).—As no authoritative 
statement seems to be forthcoming on the 
question whether the Red Hand should be 
right or left, I would suggest the possibility 
that this was considered a point of no 
importance in old heraldry. Dealing with 
the blazon of the hand, Mr. Barron 
writes :— 

“A man’s hand is drawn cut off at the wrist and 
palm forward, but couped at the wrist and appaumée 
are needless, nor need it be noted whether the 
hand be dexter or sinister save in a case where the 
punning blazon of such a name as Poingdestre 
must be brought in.”’—Ancestor, i. 55. 

With regard to the Red Hand in Turkey, 
the earliest stamps issued by that country 
(1863) bore a crescent surmounted by a 
mystic tangle which is said to contain the 
names and titles of the Sultan, arranged in 
a shape which represents in a conventional 
fashion the imprint of Mohammed II.’s 
hand on the column of St. Sophia. I 
remember reading that an earlier Sultan, 
Murad I. (1360-89), being unable to write, 
signed a treaty by dipping his hand in ink 
and pressing it on the document. 

G. H. WHITE. 

St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


Referring to Mr. BRrapBROOK’s reply, 
ante, p. 95, Lord Beaconsfield’s father does 
not lie ‘‘in the cemetery of Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews....in the Mile End Road, 
next to St. Benet’s Church,” and the ceme- 
tery is not “next to St. Benet’s Church.” 


The cemetery meant is behind the Beth | tract. T 





Holim, now being rebuilt—considerably 
westward of St. Benet’s Church. Benjamin 
Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield’s grandfather, 
who died 22 Nov., 1816, is buried in that 
Sephardic cemetery. Isaac Disraeli, the 
only issue of this Benjamin Disraeli’s 
second marriage, was not qualified for burial 
with Jewish rites. When he died at Braden- 
ham, in January, 1848, at the age of 82, 
he was buried in the parish church there. 
The cemetery behind the Beth Holim was 
first used in 1657, soon after the permitted 
return of the Jews to this country. It is 
full of the exalted Iberian names assumed 
by those immigrant Jews who made the 
history of the modern English Ghetto. 
CHARLES McNavucart. 


Ratepx Wats (11 S. viii. 1, 71).— 
Three of the tracts mentioned by Sir Roger 
L’Estrange are in the British Museum :— 

1. ‘‘Felo de se; or, the bishops condemned out 
of their own mouthes. Confessing their politick 
devices and unjust practices to settle and maintain 
their lordly dignities and private interests, to the 
impoverishing and ruine of the nations wherein 
such idle and unprofitable drones are suffered to 
domineer,” &c. 

‘*By a mourner for the poor nations, that are 
enslaved under prelatical tyranny, and one that 
was once of this black fac’d hierarchy (as Luther 
was of the Popish) but is now wonderfully delivered 
from them....... Printed in the year of Hope, 1668.” 
This tract consists of forty-four pages of 
scurrilous abuse, in the form of a dialogue 
between bishops and their tenants. It is 
libellous, but does not mention so many 
bishops and clergymen by name as ‘ Room 
for the Cobler.’ 

2. ‘Omnia concessa a Belo’ is a mis- 
reading in the ‘Calendar of State Papers’ 
for ‘Omnia comesta a Bello; or, an 
answer out of the West to a question out 
of the North,’ &c., printed in 1667. This is 
another attack on the bishops, deans and 
chapters, &c., but is neither so scurrilous 
nor so libellous as the preceding. The tract 
does not (as far as I am aware) appear in 
the British Museum printed Catalogues, but 
is to be found in the Newspaper Room, 
bound up in a volume of papers in the 
Burney Collection (vol. 67. A.). 

3. “The Saints freedom from tyranny vindicated 5 
or, the power of pagan Cesars and antichristian 
kings examined, and they condemned by the pro- 
phets and apostles as no magistrates of God to be 
obeyed by Saints for the Lord’s sake......By a lover 
of truth......London, printed in the year 1667.” 
The ‘Epistle to the Reader’ is signed 
“A.B.” This is a seditious Fifth Monarchy 
B. WILzIAMsS. 
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JOHNSON BIBLIOGRAPHY (11 S. viii. 87).— 
‘Rambler,’ No. 52. The translation is from 
Ovid, ‘Metamorphoses,’ Lib. XV. 492-5 :— 

Be vagy flenti Theseius heros 
Siste modum, dixit: neque enim fortuna querenda 
Sola tua est. similes aliorum respice casus ; 
Mitius ista feres. 

‘Rambler,’ No. 75. The motto is from 
Ovid, ‘ Epist. ex Ponto,’ Lib. II. Epist. iii. 
23-4 :— 

Diligitur nemo, nisi cui fortuna secunda est : 
Que simul intonuit, proxima queque fugat. 
The translation is by Miss Anna Williams. 


‘Rambler,’ No. 150. The translation is 
by Edw. Cave, from the ‘ Argonautica’ of 
Valerius Flaecus, Book I. 168 :-— 

O quantum terre, quantum cognoscere cceli 
Permissum est! pelagus quantos aperimus in usus! 
Nunc forsan grave reris opus: sed lta recurret 
Cum ratis, et caram cum jam mihi reddet Iolcon: 
Quis pudor heu nostros tibi tunc audire labores ! 
Quas referam visas tua per suspiria gentes ! 

‘Rambler,’ No. 166. The motto is Mar- 
tial’s ‘ Epigram,’ Lib. V. Ixxxi. :— 

Semper pauper eris, si pauper es, Amiliane, 
Dantur opes nulli nune nisi divitibus. 
The translation is by Edw. Cave. There 
are three other versions in Bell & Sons’ edi- 
tion of Martial. 

‘Rambler,’ No. 172 :— 

Thou hast not known the giddy whirls of fate, &c., 
is a translation by Miss Anna Williams from 
De l’absolu pouvoir vous ignorez l’yvresse, 

Et du lache flatteur la voix enchanteresse. 

Wo. E. Brownina. 


Op House In Bristot (11 S. viii. 90).— 
The following contain information relating 
to this house :— 

‘Memorials of the Canynges’ Family and 
their Times,’ by George Pryce, 1854. Plate, 
roof of the chapel or hall in Canynges 
House. 

‘A Guide to St. Mary Redcliffe Church, 
Bristol,’ 1850, Canynges’s House, pp. 62- 
69, with woodcuts. Reprinted in the 1856 
and 1858 editions. The latter has an 
additional illustration of the carved fire- 
place in the house. 

‘ The ‘‘ Canynge ” Concise Guide to Bristol,’ 
1878. Contains an illustration of the chapel. 

Roianp AUSTIN. 
Gloucester. 


DerRiveD SENSES OF THE CARDINAL 
Pornts (11 S. vii. 270, 333, 482; viii. 51).— 
In Sinhalese, an Indo-European language, 
dakuna means the “right” (side), and also 
the “south,” as in Welsh and Irish. But, 
curiously enough, different words are used 








for ‘left’ and “north.” Is this the case 
also in the last two languages ? and, if so, 
what is the explanation ? Natives in Ceylon, 
both Sinhalese and Tamil, always refer to 
the points of the compass, in preference to 
places, landmarks, or other objects, when 
the question is put, “‘ Where are you 
going ?” PEeNRY LEwIs. 
Quisisana, Walton-by-Clevedon. 


*“ WEAR THE BLUE” (Il S. viii. 49).— 
In symbolic art blue, among other desirable 
conditions, signifies fidelity ; and a warrior 
in love might becomingly wear a favour of 
that hue in honour of his lady. An archaic 
valentine ran :— 

If you love me, love me true— 

Send me a ribbon, and let it be blue; 
If you hate me, let it be seen— 
Send me a ribbon, and let it be green. 

When Samuel Butler writes of his hero’s 
religion, and says (‘ Hudibras,’ Part I. canto i, 
1. 191), : 

*T was Presbyterian true blue, 

Mr. Gilfillan refers the student of his edition 
to Part IIL. canto ii. 1. 870, where it is pointed 
out that many preachers of the day wore 
blue aprons, and were at another end of the 
ladder than that held by K. G.’s, who wore 
the blue “ ribbands.” St. SwitHrn. 


SHAKESPEARE ALLUSIONS (11 S. viii. 86). 
—Among Shakespearian allusions which he 
has detected in ‘The Drunkard’s Character,’ 
Mr. G. THoRN-DRuRY includes “It being 
as true of malice, as....of love, that it will 
creepe, where it cannot goe.” I doubt if 
there is any allusion here to * Two Gentle- 
men,’ IV. ii. 19. The proverb “Love will 
c e, where it can not goe,” occurs in @ 
caangiinel note of Gabriel Harvey’s in a book 
of his now in the Saffron Walden Museum, 
and also in ‘ Wily Beguiled’ (ed. Malone 
Society, 1. 2445). G. C. Moore Smiru. 

Sheffield. 


‘THe Mask’ (11 S. viii. 29, 97).—There 
is no ground for the suggestion at p. 53 that 
Matt Morgan had aught to do with this publi- 
cation. The notice in ‘D.N.B.’ of Leopold 
David Lewis (1828-90), a London solicitor 
who adapted from the French the well- 
known drama ‘The Bells,’ in which Sir 
Henry Irving created such a furore, says :— 

“From February to December, 1868, Lewis and 
Mr. Alfred Thompson conducted a monthly 
periodical entitled The Mask, a Humorous and 
Fantastic Review. Lewis and Mr. Thompson wrote 
all the articles, and the latter supplied the illus- 
trations. Despite its cleverness, the work met with 
little favour from the public. 
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The above extract is correct in its facts. 
The illustrations were in a style quite dif- 
ferent from that of Matt Morgan in The 
Tomahawk, though some of the portraits of 
authors, artists, and other prominent people 
were exceedingly successful efforts. 

The late George Augustus Sala, in his 
‘ Life and Adventures’ (1896), chap. Ixii., 
writing of the Tsar Alexander ITI.’s corona- 
tion at Moscow in May, 1883, says :— 

“* Amongst the English newspaper correspondents 
was my old friend Alfred Thompson, artist, 
dramatist, and journalist, who had been sent out to 
Moscow to represent the Daily News. Alfred had, 
in his youthful days, been a subaltern in a crack 
cavalry regiment, the Carabiniers, so that he was 
all right as regarded the wearing of uniform,”’ 
—alluding to the prescribed non-admission 
to the Kremlin unless in uniform or court 
dress. W. B. H. 


I notice that reference is made to the title 
of The Mask having been revived in ‘‘ the 
dramatic quarterly published by Messrs. 
Simpkin & Marshall.”’ This is not exactly 
correct, as, although Messrs. Simpkin & 
Marshall are the London agents for The 
Mask, it is published here in Florence at the 
Arena Goldoni, Mr. Gordon Craig’s School 
for the Art of the Theatre. 

A, TREMAYNE. 

Florence. 


Morris (11 S. viii. 68).—In reply to 
X. Y. Z., William Morris, Master Royal Navy, 
born at Bermondsey in 1749, was son of 
William Morris, whose death is recorded in 
The Gent. Mag.,‘‘ April, 1790, at Rotherhithe, 
in his seventy-eighth year. Mr. William 
Morris, sen., one of the oldest masters in 
the Royal Navy” (I should be glad of 
further particulars of him), elder brother 
of Capt. George Morris, Royal Navy, and of 
Mary, married to Rev. Thomas, Vicar of 
, Norfolk. He married Ann Minter, 
daughter of Hart, and sister of Thomas 
Hart of H.M. Customs, and of Mrs. Knevitt 
(whose son, the gallant Thomas Lepard 
Knevitt. entered the naval service on board 
H.M.S. Penguin, commanded by his cousin 
George Morris). By his wife Ann, William 
Morris had issue: John Row Morris, Com- 
mander Royal Navy, born at Rotherhithe, 
9 August, 1772; George, Rear-Admiral, born 
at Rotherhithe, 18 October, 1775; and Mary 
Thomas Morris, who died unmarried, 29 July, 
1863. He died at Queenborough, co. Kent, 
11 January, 1821, and lies buried in the 
churchyard there. 

Admiral George Morris.—Very full par- 
ticulars of his naval services will be found 














in Marshall’s and O’Byrne’s naval _bio- 
graphies, also in ‘The Annual Register’ 
and Gent. Mag. for 1857. It will be suffi- 
cient, therefore, to say that he entered the 
service on board H.M.S. Victorious in Octo- 
ber, 1789, although his name had _ been pre- 
viously borne on the books of the Triumph, 
of which his uncle George was first lieu- 
tenant. He fought as midshipman of the 
Audacious in Howe’s victory over the 
French, May—June, 1794, and lost his right 
leg. Was lieutenant of the Ardent at the battle 
of Camperdown, and of the same ship at the 
surrender of the Dutch fleet in the Texel, 1799; 
brought to England the Admiral de Ruyter, 
one of the prizes; and was presented at 
Court, when being unable to rise to his 
feet, owing to having but one leg, King 
George III. graciously came forward and 
assisted him. He was promoted to com- 
mander, April, 1802, and was successful in 
capturing many privateers. Was made cap- 
tain 1 February, 1812, and Rear-Admiral 
October, 1846. He died at Peterborough, 
29 September, 1857. W. M. 


An account of the naval career of Admiral 
George Morris (1778-1857) will be found in 
O’Byrne’s ‘ Naval Biog. Dict.,’ 1849. 

M. 


CLoveEt (11 S. viii. 109).—J. Bradshaw’s 
edition of Gray’s ‘ Poems,’ published by 
Macmillan, contains the following note :— 

**Clouet was a celebrated cook. In the British 
Museum there is a copy of Verral’s ‘Cookery’ 
which belonged to Gray. The title is:—‘A 
Complete System of Cookery, in which is set 
forth a variety of genuine receipts collected from 
several years’ experience under the celebrated 
M. de St. Clouet, sometime since Cook to his Grace 
the Duke of Newcastle, by William Verral, Master 
of the White Hart Inn in Lewes, Sussex, 1759.’ ”’ 

GuRNER P. JONES. 

Stepney Reference Library, Bancroft Road, 

Mile End, E. 


The reference is to M. de St. Clouet, who 
was chef to the Duke of Newcastle. Gray’s 
‘Verses from Shakespeare’ were originally 
written in a letter sent from Hartlepool to 
Mason, dated 16 July, 1765. A few years 
earlier (1759) there had appeared ‘A Com- 
plete System of Cookery,’ &c. [ut supra]. 
Gray had this book in his library, and his 
copy afterwards belonged to Mitford, and was 
sold with that collector's books in May, 
1860, for 27. lls. It is now in the British 
Museum. Gray evidently studied St. Clouet’s 
recipes, amending them, and remarked 
upon them by notes on the fly-leaves; and 
additional recipes are included in the poet’s 
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copy, which were given to Gray by Mason, 
Lord Delamere, and others. This is one :— 

‘** Stuffing for Veal and Calves Heart.—Take a 
pickled herring, skin, bone and wash it in several 
waters, chop small with half a quarter of a pound 
of suet, some bread grated fine, parsley cut small, 
a little thyme, nutmeg, and pepper to your taste. 
Mix it with two eggs. (N.B. Tried and found 
dad.)”’ : 

Thomas Pelham-Holles, Duke of Newcastle 
1693-1768, lived at Stammer, near Lewes, 
where St. Clouet had the post of chef. Was 
Verral originally employed in the same house- 
hold, afterwards becoming proprietor of 
**The White Hart’? at Lewes? The fame 
of the Duke of Newcastle’s banquets and 
hospitality survives in the neighbourhood 
to this day. A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


‘Our Nationat StatuEs’: ‘ THE SATUR- 
pay MaGazInE’ (11 S. viii. 109). — The 
series of articles on ‘ Our National Statues’ 
commenced in the second volume of The 
Saturday Magazine, p. 146, being the issue 
for 20 April, 1833. This number gives a 
full-page illustration of the ‘Statue of 
Charles the First, at Charing Cross,’ on 
p. 145, the front cover of the issue. Pp. 194— 
195 of the same volume describe the ‘ Statue 
of Charles the Second, at Chelsea,’ and p. 1938, 
the front page of the issue for 25 May, 1833, 
illustrates it. Sir Thomas Gresham’s monu- 
ment was described and illustrated in the 
issue for 15 June, 1833, vol. ii. pp. 225-7. The 
fourth contribution, describing and_ illus- 
trating the ‘Statue of King James the 
Second, at Whitehall,’ appeared in the issue 
for 12 Oct., 1833, vol. iii. pp. 137-9. The fifth, 
dealing in the same way with the ‘ Statue 
of King William the Third, in St. James’s 
Square, London,’ appeared 29 March, 1834, 
vol. iv. pp. 113-14; and the ‘ Bronze Statue of 
the Duke of York, in Carlton Gardens,’ was 
described and illustrated in the same volume, 
pp. 177-8, the issue being for 10 May, 1834. 
The seventh contribution dealt with the 
‘Statue of Thomas Guy, in the Chapel of 
Guy’s Hospital,’ and appeared 2 Aug., 1834, 
vol. v. pp. 41-3. Tuomas W. Huck. 

Saffron Walden. 


Articles on the following statues, with 
full-page illustrations, appeared in The 
Saturday Magazine :— 

1. King Charles I. (by Le Sueur) at Charing 
Cross.—No. 51, 20 April, 1833, p. 145. 

2. King Charles II. (by Grinling Gibbons) at 
Chelsea.—No. 57, 25 May, 1833, p. 193. 

3. Sir Thomas Gresham (by Gabriel Cibber) at 
the Royal Exchange.—No. 61, 15 June, 1833, 
p.’ 225, 





4. King James II. (by Grinling Gibbons) at 
Whitehall.—No. 82, 12 Oct., 1833, p. 137. 
5. King William III. (by J. Bacon, jun.) in 
m. saws Square.—No. 111, 29 March, 1834, 
9 


"6. H.R.H. the Duke of York (by R. Westma- 
on) in Carlton Gardens.—No. 119, 10 May, 1834, 
p. 177. 

7. Thomas Guy (by J. Bacon, sen.) in the 
bg ag of Guy’s Hospital.—No. 134, 2 Aug., 1834, 
p. 41. 

7*, Sir Isaac Newton (by L. F. Roubiliac) at 
Trinity College, Cambridge.—No. 223, 26 Dec., 
1835, p. 241. 

8. George Fredk. Handel (by L. F. Roubiliac) 
in Westminster Abbey.—No. 332, 2 Sept., 1837, 


p- 89. W. J. M. 


The first number of the magazine is dated 
7 July, 1832. No article on the national 
statues appears during that year, but in 
1833 the following appeared [ut supra]. 

At the end of the article of 12 Oct. on 
James II. at Whitehall there is an allusion to 
‘**a noble head of James the First, larger than life, 
which was originally placed over the entrance tc 
Whitehall, but is now in Windsor Castle,” 
and is said to be one of Gibbons’s “ best 
works in bronze.” CHARLES MADELEY. 

Warrington. 

[E. B. also thanked for reply ] 


WoopDEN NvuTcRACKERS (11 S. viii. 89).— 
P. D. M.’s nutcrackers are almost certainly 
Swiss. Their kind was abundant in Swiss 
shops in the sixties of the last century, and 
for all I know are still to be found there, but 
I have not been in Switzerland lately. They 
were more pretty than convenient. 

JoHN R. MAGRATH. 
(Mr. Harry Hens also thanked for reply.] 


Humsve (11 S. viii. 49, 115).—To the 
replies quoted may be added the following 
amusing work, which is probably the best 
known on the subject :— 

Reach (Angus B.), Natural History of Humbugs. 
Profusely illustrated. 1847. 16mo. 

Papers have also been given on Dickens’s 
studies of humbugs, but I am unable to say 
if they are in print in The Dickensian or 
elsewhere. Wm. JAGGARD. 

Rose Bank, Stratford-on-Avon. 


‘* ANAPHYLAXIS”? (11 S. viii. 85).—The 
term ‘“ anaphylaxis” scarcely denotes 
insomnia, as Mr. H. Kreps suggests. The 
word was coined by Richet in 1902, and 
means a sensitiveness of the system to 
receive certain poisons, in contradistinction 
to “ prophylaxis.” The one word means 
a proneness to, the other a protective 
against, certain morbid influences. 

M.D. 
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AvuTHors WANTED (ll S. vii. 208, 273? 
viii. 37).—For 
Fulvum dat Bartolus aurum 
and 
Sed genus et species cogitur ire pedes, 
compare 
Genus and Species long since barefoote went, 
Vpon their ten-toes in wilde wanderment : 
Whiles father Bartell* on his footcloth rode, 
Vpon high pauement gayly siluer-strowd. 
Joseph Hall, ‘ Virgidemie,’ lib. ii. 
sat. iii. 19-22. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


(11 S. viii. 107.) 

The quotation is from Cowper’s ‘ Task,’ 
book vi. (‘The Winter Walk at Noon’), 
ll. 88-95. The last sentence quoted by your 
correspondent appears to be a paraphrase. 
The exact quotation is as follows :— 
Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 

Have ofttimes no connexion. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men, 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge, a rude unprofitable mass, 

The mere materials with which wisdom builds, 
Till smooth’d and squared and fitted to its place, 
Does but encumber whom it seems to enrich. 

The same idea is expressed, in different 
language, in ‘Paradise Lost,” book vii., 
in Selden’s ‘ Table Talk,’ in Young’s ‘ Satires’ 
(vi.), and in Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts ’ (v.). 

J. FosteER PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


StTREET-NAMES (11 S. viii. 90).—In addi- 
tion to the works named, your correspondent 
might refer to ‘ Historical Notices of Don- 
easter, Second Series,’ by Charles William 
Hatfield, 1868, an extremely interesting 
quarto, of which pp. 258-303 are devoted 
to ‘ Our Streets,’ and pp. 304-532 to ‘ Street 
Nomenclature.’ 

A series of articles on Barnsley streets has 
commenced in The Alumnus, the magazine 
of the Barnsley Grammar School, two num- 
bers of which have been published. 

E. G. B. 


DowNDERRY (11S. vii. 168; viii. 32, 117). 
—May I ask your correspondent at the last 
reference to give some further particulars % 
I have turned up Taylor’s ‘Words and 
Places ’ in our public library, and thoroughly 
examined p. 468 (the reference given), 
without being able to find the remotest 
connexion of any part of the page with the 
word ‘‘ Derry.”’ Nor can I trace anything 
through the index or the chapter-headings. 
Unless a mistake has been made in the page 
given, I can only suppose the quotation is 





* Thus in Ist ed.; in 2nd ed. Bartoll. 








from another edition. That I have been 
able to consult is dated 1864. 

Would Mr. Wetrorp kindly mention 
the date of his edition, and also the chapter- 
heading where the words Derry and Kildare 
occur ? W. S. B. H. 


CONSTITUTIONAL History (11 S. viii. 90). 
—J. W. will find very full bibliographies 
of the subject at the end of vol. iv. of ‘The 
Cambridge Modern History.’ 

W. RosBerts Crow. 


Gardiner’s ‘ History of the Common- 
wealth and Protectorate, 1649-60,’ 3 vols. ; 
Green’s ‘ History of the English People,’ 3rd 
vol.; and Whitelocke’s ‘ Memorials’ and 
‘Journal’ are the best books to consult 
about this period of history. 

A. GWYTHER. 


“TO PULL ONE’S LEG” (11 S. vii. 508; 
viii. 58).—This is a Scotticism, meaning 
to trick, deceive, make a fool of. I do not 
find it among Ray’s ‘Scottish Proverbs ’ 
(ed. 1813), and conclude that it is modern. 
See ‘Beside the Bonny Brier Bush,’ ‘A 
Wise Woman,’ ii.: ‘‘ ‘Jamie’s been drawing 
yir leg [befooling you},’ says I.” In Ameri- 
can slang, “leg-pullers’’ are swindlers or 
card-sharpers; but the word is not in 
Matsell’s ‘Vocabwlun; or, The Rogue’s 
Lexicon,’ which, as I have pr2vio-sly pointed 
out, is precisely contemporary with the first 
edition of the ‘ Slang Dictionary.’ 

RicHarRD H. THORNTON. 


Stcinran HERALDRY (11 S. viii. 90).— 
I have a book, illustrated with coats of 
arms, entitled 
‘* Teatro Genologico delle Famiglie Nobile Titolate 
Feudatarie ed Antiche Nobili del Fidelessimo Regno 
di Sicilia, del Don Filadelfo Mugnos, Palermo, 
M.DCXLVII.”’ ; 
but, being away from home, I cannot say 
if the particular families mentioned are in 
this book. J. DE BERNIERE SMITH. 


Sonicrrors’ ROLL BEFORE 1827 (11 S. viii. 
89).—There is in the record department 
of the Law Society, Chancery Lane, a roll 
compiled by Mr. W. U. 8. G. Richards, 
in 17 vols., entitled a ‘ Roll of Attorneys-at- 
Law and Solicitors from circa A.D. 1200.” 
Perhaps this might be useful to your corre- 
spondent. C. D. 

(Mr. Cotitincwoop LEE also thanked for reply. | 


THe Op EnctisH Bow (11 S. viii. 90).— 
See throughout ‘ Archery,’ by C. J. Longman 
and Col. H. Walrond (‘ Badminton Li- 
brary’). There is a Bibliography of the 
subject (pp. 472-503). W. H. Pret. 
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Motes on Books. 


Calendar cf State Papers and Manuscripts existing 
in the Archives and Collections of Milan. Vol. I. 
Edited by Allen B. Hinds. (Stationery Office.) 


THIs Calendar may be said to owe its inception 
to Commendatore Fumi, who, as Director of the 
Archives at Milan, began making notes of any- 
thing he found relating to England, and communi- 
cated these to the late W. H. Bliss. The present 
editor, who went to Milan to pursue investiga- 
tions in 1910, found that, besides the material 
collected by the Commendatore, there were 
numerous papers which would throw welcome 
light upon a period of English history for which 
original authorities are meagre. 

The first paper of this volume belongs to July, 
1385, the last to November, 1618, but the time 
actually illustrated is comparatively short, viz., 
the reign of Edward IV.; the earlier years of 
Henry VII.; the campaign in Flanders and 
Swiss League of Henry VIII.; the affairs con- 
nected with the battle of Pavia; the divorce 
proceedings, and the fortunes of English Catholics. 

The general history and the minute progress 
of events during each of these periods are excel- 
lently set out in Mr. Hinds’s introduction, who 
leaves hardly so much as a good anecdote without 
a reference. The Wars of the Roses as seen by 
Rome, and by a Papal legate eager for personal 
promotion, furnish the matter for the first period, 
in which also we have valuable documents relating 
to the intricate relations between England, France, 
and Burgundy, which give some fresh information 
by which to study that extraordinary character 
about whom one cannot hear too much— 
Louis XI. One of the most instructive letters 
belonging to this section is that in which Pietro 
Aliprando gives his highly unfavourable impres- 
sions of the English. 

Of the papers connected with Henry VII., the 
most interesting are those concerned with the 
dowry of Lucia Visconti, which it was alleged 
had never been paid by Milan. The Milanese 
envoy, Raymond of Soncino, sent to get help 
for Sforza against France, has many a shrewd 
remark to make on the English monarch, whose 
strength and judgment he admired. 

The documents of 1513, while they relate 
chiefly to the war with France, furnish some good 
matter connected with the state of the Church ; 
and those following Pavia afford some new 
details of Henry’s activity as the would-be 
pacificator of Europe. 

The papers relating to the divorce proceedings 
give some new evidence as to the magnanimity 
and firmness of Catherine’s behaviour, and as to 
the attachment of some of her servants, and the 
feeling upon the whole question abroad. 

The last group of papers are from the Borromeo 
correspondence. Among the most interesting are 
the letter of Mary Stuart to St. Carlo Borromeo; 
the accounts by different writers of the suffer- 
ings of the English Catholics; and the document 
sent by the Procurator-General of the Bene- 
dictines to Clement VIII. justifying his order 
against the railing accusations of the Jesuits, 
who desired to monopolize the championship of 
the Roman cause in England. 





Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica. Edited b 
oe = Bannerman. (Mitchell Hughes 
arke. 


THE present part contains ‘Pedigrees of the Visi- 
tation of Gloucestershire,’ with twelve engravings 
of coats of arms; ‘A Curious Genealogical Medie “4 
illustrated with four portraits (Mrs. Esten, the 
Duke of Hamilton’s ongnter Jane Powell, and 
Lady Hamilton); ‘The Pedigree of Herries of 
Cowsland’ ; ‘Grants of Arms to John Codrington’ : 
and an article on the ancient Norman family 
Dodderidge of Dotheridge. The final article is a 
most interesting one on the birth and youthful 
career of Richmond, afterwards Henry VII. After 
stating that “‘it is a remarkable fact that scarcely 
any notice of the early youth and training of Henry 
of Richmond appears in any_of our printed 
histories,” the writer says: ‘While drawing up 
accurately what few facts and dates I have been 
able to collect, I am obliged to name the sources 
from which they come, and many blunders are 
corrected, for up to some fifty years ago ‘in print’ 
seems to have been accepted as authentic!” The 
writer, however, does not ‘“‘condemn earlier 
writers,” for they had not the opportunity we now 
have of examining origina] documents, and “they 
could only build upon what was within their reach ; 
for their own times they accepted hearsay evidence, 
and for earlier dates it was largely traditional—the 
most uncertain of all foundations, quicksands which 
vary at every fresh telling! in fact, they were often 
Troubadours’ tales with a very small core of truth 
and quite unreliable.” We are glad to see that the 
article is to be continued. 


Book-Prices Current. Vol. XXVII. 
and IV. (Elliot Stock.) 
THE sales recorded range from the 13th of January 
to the 2nd of June of the present year, and are 
of exceptional interest. They include the fourth 
portion of Charles Butler’s li ny’ and a further 
ortion of the MSS. of the late Sir Thomas Phillipps.. 
he Phillipps sale extended over May 19th and tour 
following days, and, many of the MSS. “not being 
‘books’ in the ordinary meaning of the word,” 
readers are referred to particulars given in The 
Atheneum of May 3lst, 1913. The entire sum so 
far realized amounts to 71,282/. 1s. 6d. The third 
portion of the Huth Library also figures in this 
volume, the total to date being 119,683/. 14s.6d. The 
total for the Browning MSS. amounted to 15,514/. 1s.; 
of this nearly half is accounted for by the sum paid 
by Mr. Sabin for a series of 284 letters between 
Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett (6,550/.). 
The printed books fetched 6,054l. 18s. 6d. The 
collections were sold on instructions received from 
the administrators of the estate of the late R. W- 
Barrett Browning. 


Parts III. 


THE volume of the Transactions of the Birming- 
ham Archeological Society for 1912 opens with a 
paper by Mr. W. Hobart Bird on Bond’s and Ford’s. 
Hospitals, Coventry. They are examples of fif- 
teenth-century architecture, handed down to us, 
in the case of Ford’s, in perfect condition. Coven- 
try in the Middle Ages occupied an important 
position ; its citizens were wealthy, their pros- 
perity being derived from the manufacture of 
woollen cloth. The cost of building St. Michael’s 
Church was chiefly borne by the family of Adam 
and Charles Botoner, but they were not alone 
in their gifts. Another paper by Mr. Walter 
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Barrow treats of ‘ Birmingham Markets and Fairs.’ 
Mr. Barrow points out that the grant of a market 
charter ‘‘was the first step in that long chain of 
events which have gradually raised Birmingham 
from the little hamlet of herdsmen on the fertile 
banks of the rippling Rea to one of the foremost 
cities of the British Empire.” Copies of the 
original charters are given. Mr. Francis B. 
Andrews contributes a paper on ‘Town Houses 
of Timber Structure in Worcestershire.” Among 
those referred to is the house in which Charles is 
said to have rested on the eve of the Battle of 
Worcester. Another illustration is that of the 
“Hop Pole.” 

The excursions of the year included Westwood 
and Hampton Lovatt, Merivale Abbey, Shaftes- 
bury, Tenbury, Whitton Court, Burford Parish 
Church (Salop), and the Cornewall Monuments. 
We are glad to see that ladies were among the 
excursionists. The volume contains many illus- 
trations, and is an excellent.specimen of printing. 


The Fifty-First Annual Report of the Birmingham 
Free Libraries Committee, April Ist, 1912-March 
31st, 1913, shows that the large number of 2,217,563 
volumes were issued during that period. The 
Shakespeare Memorial Library contains 14,841 
volumes: of these, 910 readers took advantage, the 
books borrowed being in English, French, Dutch, 
German, Italian, Russian, and Spanish. 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—AUGUST. 


Mr. WALTER V. DANIELL’S Catalogue 11 (New 
Series) is devoted to British Topography. Like 
all his catalogues, it is well arranged. There are 
3,480 items, so that a large number of writers 
on topography are represented. We note a few. 
A handsome copy of Ayton’s ‘ Voyage round 
Great Britain,’ oblong folio, crimson morocco, is 
121. 12s.; and a complete set of Britton’s ‘ Cathe- 
dral Antiquities,’ 7 vols., 4to, half russia, 1821-35, 
4l, 12s. 6d. Under Kip is a copy of ‘ Nouveau 
Théitre de la Grande Bretagne,’ with early 
impressions of the engravings, 2 vols., royal folio, 
original Spanish calf, 1708-13, 127. A fine set of 
Lysons’s histories, 8 vols., thick 4to, half russia, 
1806-22, is 51. 5s. Under Surrey is Manning 
and Bray’s history, 3 vols., folio, whole russia, 
1804-14, 127. 10s. Of special interest at the 
present time are engravings of the Crystal Palace 
for the small sum of 7s. 6d. Under Sussex is 
Rowlandson’s ‘ Excursion to Brighthelmstone,’ a 
tall copy of this rare book, 1790, 151. 15s. We 
must not, however, linger longer on this fascinating 
list. 


Morray’s Leicester Catalogue 67 contains 
works under America, Architecture, Art, and 
Australia. A copy of ‘The Early Years of the 
Prince Consort,’ with Queen Victoria’s inscrip- 
tion, is 2l. 10s. Bibliography includes Fry’s 
description of New Testament editions, 11. 10s, 
A copy of ‘The Children’s Encyclopedia,’ by 
Arthur Mee, 8 vols., is 31. 3s. A fine set of Dug- 
dale’s ‘Monasticon,’ 8 vols., large folio, full 
morocco gilt, is priced 251. From the Battle 
Abbey sales is the first edition of the first English 
translation of Lucan’s ‘ Pharsalia,’ 1614, in old 
smooth calf, 71. 10s. There is a complete set of 
the Parish Register Society, 49 vols., 91. 10s. 











Mr. WILFRID M. VoyNicn’s Catalogue 31 
(Incunabula), with its close and detailed letter- 
press descriptions, and its abundant illustrations, 
offers some little compensation in itself to the 
bibliophile who cannot find in his purse a suffi- 
cient number of spare sovereigns for the acquisi- 
tion of any of the treasures it offers. We must 
content ourselves with mentioning but a few of 
them. One of the outstanding items is a copy 
of that Msop— Vita et Fabule ’—which was 
printed in 1485 at Naples, by printers who called 
themselves ‘‘ Germani fidelissimi,’’ for Francisco 
del Tuppo. It is exceedingly rare, only about a 
dozen copies being known, including those in 
European libraries, and (as collectors are aware) 
its elaborate woodcuts and rich borders are among 
the finest achievements of early printing in Italy, 
8001. Two other fine examples of Italian printing 
are the St. Bonaventura’s *‘ Meditazioni sopra la 
Passione,’ adorned with 12 woodcuts, brought 
out at Florence during the closing years of the 
fifteenth century by Morgiani & Pietri, in a 
sixteenth-century binding, bearing the arms of 
Benoit Le Court, 1401.; and the St. Jerome, 
‘ Vita—Epistole,’ printed at Ferrara in 1497 by 
Lorenzo Rossi, 1601. 

Mr. Voynich has also Wendelin of Speier’s 
‘ Tacitus,’ the first book by this printer, Venice, 
1470, 1501.; and several excellent specimens of 
the work of Sweynheym & Pannartz, of which 
we have space to mention only the Bessarion, 
‘ Adversus calumniatorem Platonis,’ editio prin- 
ceps (1469), offered for 1401., and the Lactantius 
‘ Opera,’ a third edition (1470), offered for 1201. 
Of the German works it must suffice to say that 
we noticed a fine Breydenbach—the ‘ Reise 
ins heilige Land’ —a first edition, possibl 
Schéffer, Mainz, 1486, which is to be had for 1501. 
From French presses come a large number of 
important works, among the most interesting of 
which is a ‘ Confessio Brevis,’ by Guillaume Le 
Roy, printer of Lyons, which appears to be at 
present unique, and, upon examination of the 
type, has been confidently assigned to a date 
earlier than that of the first book hitherto known 
to have been printed in that city, 1473, 1401. 
Another good piece of French work is Mayer’s 
edition of Versor’s ‘ Aristoteles,’ the first book 
from Mayer’s press, 1484, 1201. The most valuable 
of the Spanish works is the ‘ Los trabajos de 
Hercules ’ of Henriquez de Aragon, which is the 
third book that emanated from the press of 
Zamora, Centenera being the printer, 1483, 5501. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Notices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “‘The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
— ra the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 


Mr. J. LanpFear Lvucas.—The lines ‘ Tender- 
hearted (tender-handed) stroke a nettle,” &c., are 
by Aaron Hill. The second stanza should run :— 


Tis the same with common natures: 
Use ’em kindiy, they rebel ; 

But be rough as nutmeg graters, 
And the rogues obey you well. 
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